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Why Didn’t 
They Serve? 

Less than 2% years ago. Republican 
leaders across the nation insisted repeat- 
edly that military service was both a char- 
acter contrast and the defining 
between their Republican president and 
his Democratic challenger. The GOP 
framed the choice this way: Elect the 
youngest Navy combat pilot to volunteer 
and serve in World War II or an alleged 
Vietnam draft dodger. 

But now, the 1996 Republican presiden- 
tial candidates are having to answer ques- 
tions about what they didn’t do during the 
not-so-great war in Vietnam and how they 
avoided both the draft and the military 
service. 

Texas Sen. Phil Gramm, 52, is a de- 
clared presidential candidate with the big- 
gest campaign treasury, a strong southern 
base and a personal history of five student 
deferments during his days as an under- 
graduate and graduate student in econom- 
ics. How is his draft record any different 
from Bill Clinton’s? Gramm has an answer, 
which he has used repeatedly: “The differ- 
ence between Bill Clinton and me is that I 
wasn’t protesting against the war— either 
in this country or anywhere else.” 

According to Gramm’s seriously defec- 
tive logic, an American citizen who pro- 
tested this nation’s policy and military 
presence in Vietnam was somehow less of 
a patriot than someone (like himself) who 
did not. 

On Capitol Hill, where Gramm now 
serves, there is one American who has 
earned this nation’s highest military honor, 
the Medal of Honor: Sen. Robert Kerrey,’ 
the Nebraska Democrat. On March 14 , 
1969, Kerrey, although immobilized by an 
enemy grenade that cost him his leg, 
continued to direct his team of Navy 
SEALS, who had earlier scaled a 350-foot 
sheer cliff in a successful completion of 
their mission. After painful months of reha- 
bilitation, Bob Kerrey came home to Ne- 
braska, where he spoke out forcefully 
against U.S. policy in Vietnam. But, to use 
the fatuous measure used by Phil Gramm, 
Kerrey, by protesting, ceased to be the 
red, white and blue patriot Phil Gramm 
was. 


Didn’t Phil Gramm ever think about 
enlisting in that effort to fight a war he 
supported? No, he told The Post’s Dan 
Balz, “I was adviser to the [Texas A&M 
University Cadet] Corps. I had lots of 
students who went to Vietnam and served 
with distinction. . . . My brother was 
there. I could have quit my job at A&M and 
gone. I never thought about doing it. It 
didn’t make much sense. [Enlisting] never 
struck me as a kind of option you would 
engage in.” 

This rationalization is truly sweeping in 
its scope and absurdity. First, he argues he 
should be excused because he was an 
uncritical rooter for U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam. Next, his “brother was there.” This is 
a novel approach to innocence by associa- 
tion. By Gramm’s reasoning. Navy Lieu- 
tenant John F. Kennedy could have skipped 
the combat and wounds he suffered in a PT 
boat in the Pacific because his brother Joe 
already wore the country’s uniform. 

But the most offensively elitist line for 
Gramm’s avoidance of military service was 
contained in his statement to “60 Min- 
utes”: “It didn’t make sense, as a PhD in 
economics, 26 years old at the peak of the 
draft, to leave Texas A&M and join the 
Army.” What snobbery. Then who should 
fight — and possibly die — in place of a new- 
ly minted PhD in economics? A high school 
graduate with only three semesters of 
community college? Or maybe a steelwork- 
er or an elementary schoolteacher? 

Dr. Gramm would do well to learn about 
^another distinguished academic. Right af- 
ter Pearl Harbor, Paul Douglas, then a full 
professor of economics at the University of 
Chicago and a city council member, enlist- 
ed in the Marine Corps. After finishing 
‘boot camp at Parris Island, he requested 
overseas assignment. For “heroic achieve- 
ment in action” at Okinawa, he won the 
Bronze Star and the Purple Heart for 
wounds that left his right arm crippled in a 
permanent crook. He went on to have a 
brilliant 18-year career in the U.S. Senate. 
At the time of his enlistment as a private in 
the Marines, Douglas was 50 years old. 

Of course, Vietnam was not World War 
II, and Phil Gramm was not the only 
member of the elite to avoid service. And, 
no, it is not necessary to have worn the 
nation’s uniform in order to be a great 
president or commander in chief. FDR 
proved that. 

But if Bill Clinton’s avoidance of military 
service (as well as his dissembling about it) 
provided such a telling insight on his char- 
acter in 1992 — as Republicans loudly ar- 
gued it did — then the nonmilitary records 
of Phil Gramm, Lamar Alexander and Pat 
Buchanan must get the same level of 
scrutiny in 1996. 
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